an active defence, to repel attacks by sorties, or to
prevent the enemy occupying the whole of their old
positions. At the same time, it would have been
impossible for any smaller force than the remainder
of our troops, diminished by those 500 men. to have
any hope of mating good their way back; and that
not without very serious loss. I therefore adopted
the second alternative, as the only mode of offering
reasonable hope of securing the safety of this force.
to retain sufficient strength to enforce supplies of
provisions should they not be open to us voluntarily,
and to maintain ourselves, even on reduced rations,
until reinforcements advance to our relief. . , .
'Since my decision has been made, I have
received a letter from the Alambagh, in which it is
stated that they are in great want of provisions, but
from returns of what they have, it is clear that they
are. not aware of their resources, which were
sufficient for some days. I have, therefore, ordered
back the cavalry to join them in the night by a
circuitous route, with conditional orders to with-
draw to Cawnpore, or to maintain their position, as
may be found most practicable. Their only difficulty
is provisions, as they are placed in a fortified en-
closure, defended by two of our heavy guns, and two
9-pounders, besides other guns taken from the
enemy, 250 European soldiers, and a number of
convalescents fit to bear arms.'
This despatch was to be taken out by the cavalry
under Captain Barrow, who had made a name for
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